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lage of three hundred inhabitants could 
accommodate another hundred people 
without overcrowding and discomfort, 
but this is precisely what has occurred. 

Many householders have enlarged their 
accommodations to the dimensions of 
summer boarding houses, and many 
others find it possible to take in two or 
three students; the quality of the board 
being invariably good, and the prices 
such as students can afford-7-from five to 
seven dollars a week. The school has 
proved a financial boon to the village, and 
in return for this the natives have given 
the students the freedom of their door 
yards and their fields. 



In conclusion it may be said that the 
strongest effort is made by the school to 
cultivate and foster the individuality of 
its students, the general principles which 
govern all good art only being insisted 
upon. The students are at liberty to 
choose their own medium, whether it be 
oils, water colors, pastels or tempera; 
and no rigid formula in regard to tech- 
nique is enforced, each selecting the style 
which best suits his or her individual 
temperament, it being clearly recognized 
that the whole essence of art is person- 
ality. The desire is to develop a number 
of individual painters and not to develop 
a "school." 
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WHEN an art critic is able to say 
enthusiastically that the finest 
thing in a community of every-day, mid- 
dle-class Americans is the soldiers' mon- 
ument it is hardly doubtful that the ar- 
tistic spirit is pervading society. The 
memorial of patriotic achievement up to 
now has not been expected to look its 
part of inspiration and aspiration. It 
has stood, usually, for the crassest phil- 
istinism, the negation of nobility. The 
rule has been that veterans and others 
raise a fund in order that the maker of 
ready T made monuments may install some- 
thing for the removal of which the town, 
if enlightened, would promptly raise an- 
other fund. It is solemn truth that next 
to the monuments with which we dis- 
honor our dear ones in the cemetery the 
most unsightly object .in the average 
American city is the statue or pillar of 
stone or bronze which, in all sincerity of 
purpose and often with considerable self 
sacrifice, people have put there to impart 
to the younger generation lessons of 
devotion and truthfulness. Factories, 
warehouses and business blocks in such 
towns appear to be honest and dignified 
works of art by contrast with the cheap 



meretriciousness of the local soldiers' 
monument. 

The wayfarer on the trolley between 
Everett and Maiden, suburban cities to 
the north of Boston, experiences sur- 
prise as, shortly after passing the Mai- 
den line, Bell Rock Park is reached. It 
pays to alight, simply to see how art can 
be employed to memorialize heroism. 
The park itself is just an open square, 
reserved by reason of historical associa- 
tions amidst a huddle of wooden resi- 
dences. A bell tower anciently stood on 
the site. The place is also of antiquarian 
interest because here lived Michael Wig- 
glesworth, author of the "Day of Doom," 
and because, at a later period, this was 
the scene of the birth of Universalism. 
The land rises to a modest eminence, giv- 
ing emphasis to the crowning feature of 
the park, the Soldiers and Sailors Mon- 
ument, dedicated on June 17, 1910, and 
destined to be a landmark in a double 
sense. Situated as it is, led up to by an 
impressive terrace, it can never be hidden 
or dwarfed by its surroundings. As an 
example of municipal art, it is not too 
much to say that this work is among the 
very few of its kind that have been done 
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in a right way. The project has been 
well considered from start to finish, and 
the result is one, it is gratifying to note, 
with which the neighborhood is thor- 
oughly satisfied, nay, delighted. Maiden 
admires its monument as sincerely as the 
critic from a distance. 

In the mayoralty of Hon. Charles D. 
McCarthy a proposition that the city of 
Maiden should erect a memorial to its sol- 
diers and sailors came to a head. Wise 
counsel led to the appointment of a "Sol- 
diers and Sailors Monument Commis- 
sion" of fifteen members, amongst whom, 
besides the usual complement of well- 
meaning and intelligent business men, 
were at least three representatives of the 
artistic professions. In deference to the 
wishes of the artist members a determi- 
nation not to entrust the project to a 
commercial monument house was early 
reached. Another important decision 
was to make sure that the monument, to 
be designed and executed by a competent 
sculptor, should be placed amidst acces- 
sories that would add to, and not detract 
from, its effectiveness. 

A competition, limited to sculptors of 
greater Boston, was instituted. The 
choice devolved upon a design submitted 
by Bela Lyon Pratt, sculptor of a long 
list of public works. Mr. Pratt is now 



at the acme of a brilliant career. The 
Commission, in making the selection, was 
assured of getting good sculpture. 

Convention was defied in the choice of 
a site. It was necessary at the outset to 
combat the popular notion that the only 
location for a piece of monumental statu- 
ary is in the most frequented spot, at the 
center of municipal activities. It hap- 
pened in Maiden that one site which 
many people favored because it was "so 
central" was so overshadowed by a 
gigantic High School building that any 
statuesque work placed there was bound 
to look insignificant. The crag on which 
the belfry anciently stood was away from 
the center of the town, but it possessed 
historic interest and, by its configuration, 
afforded a fine opportunity to display the 
sculptor's work conspicuously. 

The advocates of an artistic location 
won their case. The land was duly ac- 
quired by the municipality. To secure 
appropriate accessories for the monu- 
ment and at the same time to develop 
other features desirable in a small city 
park the services of Olmsted Brothers, 
the well-known landscape architects of 
Brookline, were enlisted. A terrace was 
designed of rough stone, to accord as 
closely as possible with the character of 
the land itself. Although finished but 
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yesterday it looks today as if the walls 
and steps might have been established 
there in colonial or revolutionary days. 
As warriors of two great conflicts are 
memorialized, one of the projecting faces 
of the terrace was designed to bear a 
tablet descriptive of the services of Mai- 
den men in the Revolution, another tells 
about the circumstances that have made 
Bell Rock famous, while the tablet on the 
pedestal of the monument is dedicated 
"To the men of Maiden who served their 
country in the war for the Union, 1861- 
65." Set into the stone pavement in 
front of the monument, after the fashion 
of the ornamental brasses of old Eng- 
land, is a tablet giving details of the 
number of Maiden men enlisted, killed, 
wounded, imprisoned and discharged. 

The large open space about the base 
of the monument was due to a happy 
suggestion for enabling the park com- 
mission to spend some of the city's 
money on this work, a decision having 
been rendered that this body could not 
apply its funds for purely ornamental 
purposes. The enclosure will be useful 
for open-air meetings of one kind and 
another and for band concerts — as al- 
ready put in practice in connection with 
the city's recent safe and sane Fourth 
of July celebration. 

While the other preparations were 
going forward Mr. Pratt executed the 
figures of his highly original sketch in 
which a standard bearer held aloft his 
banner while on either side of him 
crouched an infantry man and a marine. 
The exquisite surface quality which this 
sculptor invariabty gets, his feeling for 
color and for suave, yet insistent, line 
have nowhere, up to now, been better 



exemplified than in the work that was 
delivered from the bronze founders in 
time for the dedicatory exercises on the 
anniversary of Bunker Hill Battle. 

Then came the formal celebration, 
with introductory remarks by former 
Mayor McCarthy, prayers by the Rev. 
Richard Neagle, dedication and accept- 
ance of the park from the hands of 
Frank M. Sawtell and Sylvester Baxter, 
literary man and art critic, who as chair- 
man of the park commission and secre- 
tary of the sub-committee on decoration, 
had a very large part in the whole 
undertaking; the unveiling of the monu- 
ment by Miss Katherine Page; the read- 
ing of a spirited ode called "The Flag 
Def enders," written for the occasion by 
Dennis A. McCarthy, of Boston, and 
numerous other happenings of an event- 
ful day. The program typified the im- 
pressive services that can be arranged 
under democratic conditions. Patriotic 
as they were, they were fortunate in not 
being marred with too much Old Glory. 
For even in this detail the committee of 
arrangements- sought skilled advice, fol- 
lowing a scheme furnished by the archi- 
tect, C. Howard Walker, of Boston, 
whereby simple massing of green was 
substituted for the spread of bunting, 
which usually shrieks to heaven at such 
affairs. 

The moral of this little tale is too ob- 
vious to need exposition or enforcement. 
Any convenient newspaper almanac or 
census report gives the number of Amer- 
ican cities of more than 8,000 popula- 
tion. Each of these places, and some 
others, either has or will have a soldiers 
monument. Not many, thus far, have 
been as wise as Maiden. 
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IN the chancel of the New Chapel at 
West Point a memorial window is to be 
placed by the alumni of the Military Acad- 
emy. To secure the design for this window 
a competition was instituted with most 
felicitous result. So interesting in charac- 
ter was all the work submitted that the 



entire collection was subsequently ex- 
hibited by special invitation in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. The design 
ranked first by the jury of experts was 
by William Willet and Anna Lee Willet, 
of Pittsburgh, and is reproduced here- 
with. In the opinion of the jury this 



